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In reply to an inquiry from the editors of this Journal, Super- 
intendent Boetticher of Albany, Oregon, writes’ the following 


; statement: 
Junior : , , , 
High We have reorganized our schools in almost every particular, 


School remodeled buildings, changed courses, and revised methods of 

administration. With the opening of the school year in Sep- 
tember we organized under the six-and-six plan. The ninth grade was taken 
out of the regular high school and located in a new building planned and 
equipped for that arrangement. The seventh- and eighth-grade courses were 
changed and consolidated with the ninth-grade work in such a way as to make 
this arrangement seem to be a unit of our school system in itself. We also 
related it to the regular high school in such a manner as to offer inducements 
to try a year or two or more there. 

Of course, the whole thing is on the department plan. 

Leaving out difficulties of organization with which we naturally met in 
such a sweeping change, everything has worked out quite well except one thing 
and that is the attendance. Our building was constructed on the unit plan 
and with careful estimates on attendance. We built one room more than our 
estimates covered. The very first day we were “swamped” with pupils. 
They came from everywhere, the country, nearby towns, and some moved 
with their parents from other cities so that they might have the advantages of 
our school. 

As it is, we are not satisfied and cannot be, as we are working beyond our 
capacity, and already we are considering the remodeling of another building 
by additions and equipnient for a center there for the next year. 
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It is too early for us to offer any statement as to the effect on the work in 
general or to make any comparisons with former years, except that I think 
I notice a more studious condition on the part of the pupils, a decreased dislike 
for school, since there is more freedom in our arrangement and yet more definite 
application to work. We offer some new courses, too, such as manual training 
for all boys (required), sewing or cooking for all girls (required), German, 
Latin (elective with consent of parent and advice of teacher), physical educa- 
tion, with many changes in the regular grade courses, tending to make them 
more practical and yet as cultural. 


Grade children in Adrian, Michigan, have been testing out 
a school savings bank plan for sixteen years. Though such plans 


are not uncommon among us now, there are few cities 
School 


inate with so long a record of operation. The time has 


been sufficient to prove the value of the idea and to 
guarantee its continuance. The children in the sixteen years have 
deposited a total of $30,000 in a city bank. At present they keep 
a constant balance on hand of about $6,000. More than 50 per 
cent of the children are regular depositors. It has become a matter 
of traditional pride with them to appear each Monday morning 
with their pennies, nickels, and dimes for the bank. 

Many stories are told of the assistance rendered by these savings 
in times of family hardship or individual necessity. The plan has 
thoroughly justified itself also in the carrying over of habits of 
saving and thrift to adult years. It is a fairly sure thing that the 
pupil who is trained to deposit his savings regularly will continue 
the practice when grown up. It is really this eventual benefit to 
individuals and the community that constitutes the practical 
indorsement of such a system. 


The following cities are reported as having organized their 
school systems this year on the six-and-six plan: Dundee, Illinois; 
Park City, Utah; Old Town, Maine; Nezperce, 
Idaho; Adrian, Michigan; Cheyenne, Wyoming; 
Hobart, Oklahoma; Lowell, Vermont; Shenandoah, 
Iowa; and Paducah, Kentucky. 

A very interesting fact here brought out is that this movement 
is not confined to any particular section of the country. These 


Spread of the 
Movement 
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ten cities represent ten states, inclosing a territory reaching from 
Utah to Maine and from Oklahoma to Michigan. 


Members of the National Education Association are asked this 
year in renewing their membership to vote on the desirability 
A National ©! changing the form in which the proceedings of 
Educational the association shaJl appear. The move which is 
Journal described as possible is that of breaking up the 
Proceedings into a periodical form. This change is worth discussing 
and has been commented on before in the Elementary School Jour- 
nal. There can be no doubt at all that the present bulky volume 
which arrives long after the meeting of the association itself limits 
very much the influence of the proceedings. If the articles are 
worth preserving at all, they ought to be very much more widely 
used than they are at the present time by the membership of the 
National Education Association. 

There can be little doubt that a journal form for the Proceedings 
would attract readers who could not expect to attend the meeting. 
Ultimately a journal would include also some current items in 
addition to the papers actually presented at the association. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that the General Education 
Board has undertaken a review of this situation and may find it 
advantageous to enter the field with some sort of general organ- 
ization which will contribute to the solution of the present chaotic 
condition. At all events, the move of the National Education 
Association, while somewhat belated, is obviously in the right 
direction and all members of the association should be encouraged 
to take active steps in the direction of promoting this move made 
by the officers of the association. 

There will, of course, be some opposition to the change from 
journals which feel themselves already well established in various 
states and which desire to avoid the competition that would come 
from a highly centralized publication of the type that would be 
issued by the National Education Association. Broad motives 
of general interest in educational publication ought, however, to 
lead to a complete withdrawal of any such opposition on the part 
of educational journals. If the standards set by the publication 
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of the National Education Association could operate to raise the 
level of articles that appear in educational journals, everybody 
would profit. There would also be a place for local news of the 
state and district which might justify the continuation of some of 
the better state journals. 


The Winona State Normal School has instituted a rural- 
education course, with a special teacher in charge, and a model 
rural school four miles in the country, in care of a 
teacher with valuable rural experience and training. 

The rural course will have as its foundation the 


Training 
Rural Teachers 


eighteen term units of the regular course, but there will be added 
to this the study of six terms of rural education including rural 
methods, rural management, rural sociology, rural] practice teach- 
ing, and two choices from elementary handwork, nature-study, 
primary methods, cooking, and sewing. The course is designed to 
prepare rural teachers and to give special help to persons who wish 
special preparation for supervisory positions in rural work and for 
teacherships in high-school training departments. 

The model school is in District No. 87. The old building has 
been in use for over forty years. The district voted to bond itself 
for three thousand dollars and to purchase the five acres and the 
new frame house just adjoining the old school site. The house has 
been remodeled into a school with a main room 18 X 32 feet in size 
with unilateral lighting and standard ventilation. A smaller room 
is for manual training and another for domestic science. The 
upstairs rooms, four of them, are arranged as a home for the teacher 
and for the normal-school students engaged in observation and 
practice. 

The model rural school enrolled seventeen children the first 
week and will increase this number to twenty or more as cold 
weather approaches. The neighborhood service which the school 
is expected to render has already been instituted by the first 
mothers’ meeting ever held in the community with an attendance 
of fourteen in addition to four babies. The school will become the 
social and cultural center of the district with the probability of 
a union Sunday school. 
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The General Education Board issued on November 1 a state- 
ment of its activities. The following extracts from this statement 


ate are of interest to general readers and elementary- 
Activities 


of the school officers: 

General The General Education Board is planning an elaborate and 
men thoroughgoing study of the system of public education inaugur- 
Board 


ated at Gary, Indiana, in order that a complete and authorita- 
tive account of this most interesting and important development in school work 
may be available for study and use throughout the country. 

In examining the finances of institutions which have applied to the General 
Education Board for gifts, the Board has discovered that the methods of con- 
ducting the finances of institutions of learning were in many cases defective 
and in some cases unsound. In order that the experience and studies of the 
Board may be placed at the disposal of all institutions, the Board has arranged 
with Mr. Trevor Arnett, Auditor of the University of Chicago, to prepare and 
publish under the direction of the Board a handbook of university finance. 

The Board has engaged the services of Professor Lotus D. Coffman, of the 
University of Minnesota, to make a study of the training of teachers for rural 
schools. Most of the training of school teachers in this country up to the 
present time has been conducted at normal schools located in cities. Residence 
in such institutions generally leads to graduates becoming teachers in city 
schools. The result is, therefore, that for work in country schools the number 
of properly equipped teachers is inadequate. The state of Minnesota has 
developed distinctly novel and successful methods of procedure in dealing 
with this problem, and it is the purpose of the Board in making this study to 
have the results of the experience in Minnesota placed at the disposal of the 
educational world. 

Arrangements are also in progress for a survey of Hampton Institute, in 
order to place at the disposal of the country a disinterested study of some of the 
developments so far realized in the promotion of the education of the negro 
in this country. 

The Board has appropriated $5,500 to the Department of Education of the 
state of Maine for the purpose of enabling the state superintendent of educa- 
tion to put into the field two agents for the extension and promotion of rural 
education. This is in line with the policy of the Board, inaugurated in the 
southern states, to co-operate with state departments of education. 

To enable the superintendent of education of the state of New Hampshire 
to organize a bureau for the critical study of school processes and results in 
that state, an annual appropriation of $5,600 has been made. 

Up to the present time practically all funds available for the promotion of 
education in the various states were necessarily directed toward providing 
actual facilities. ‘The General Education Board makes these appropriations 
for these specific and local purposes to make possible a critical examination 
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of the results achieved, in order that future expenditures in providing facilities 
may be applied with continually greater effectiveness. 

To the School of Education of the University of Chicago, the Board has 
appropriated $7,500 to defray the expenses of conducting certain experimental 
studies in methods of teaching reading and handwriting. 


The following, clipped from a Duluth paper, is of interest: 


An innovation in connection with Duluth schools will be 


Open-Air established within a week when an open-air school will be ready 
School at to receive pupils. 

Duluth, This school is not intended as a home for defectives or in- 
Minnesota valid children, the reason for its establishment being that 


where there are as many as forty children together in one 
schoolroom it is impossible to ventilate as desired, and if some parents think 
their children are susceptible to disease, they can at once be removed to 
this school. 

The establishment of open-air schools plainly indicates that the 
community, through the agency of the school, is coming to accept 
the responsibility for the physical as well as the mental welfare of 
the child. Society is coming to realize that the most efficient body 
or mind may be secured only through the proper development of 
both. 


The National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Edu- 
cation is to hold its annual meeting for this year in Minneapolis, 
January 20-22, 1916. A survey of the industrial 


Industrial See “ . 2 . 
Divention activities of Minneapolis has been made this year 
and the together with a survey of the adaptation of school 
oe work to these industrial demands. The society made 
ociety % 


such a survey last year in Richmond, Virginia. Its 
activity in this direction certainly seems to be a more wholesome 
expression of the scientific attitude toward industrial education 
than was the first type of activity undertaken by the organization. 
This society formerly devoted practically all of its energy to draft-. 
ing legislation for various states. The early enactments of legis- 
latures were many of them defective because there was no adequate 
information as to the type of school organization which could 
meet the problem. To make a minute study of various local 
situations is a very much more intelligent way of approaching the 
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whole problem and educators should by all means encourage the 
organization to go on with this type of policy. 

It is unfortunate that the society has to have its meetings at 
a time which makes it difficult for the school officers of the country 
to be in attendance. Formerly the meeting used to be held in the 
autumn. Carrying it forward into January makes it even more 
difficult for those who are planning to go to the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation to attend this meeting. It is to be hoped that ultimately 
some form of consolidation with the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence will be effected so that all who are interested 
in the problems of general education and industrial education 
may have the advantages of the surveys which this society is now 
making. 


Educational legislation in the South during the past year has 
been very considerable in amount and decidedly progressive in 
Educational type: This awakening to educational needs is quite 
Legislation in ‘general, is apparently directed with intelligence, and 
Alabama promises much. The following captions of laws 
passed in Alabama by the recent legislature indicate the general 
situation. 

Laws were passed: 

To create a state illiteracy commission. 

To authorize women to serve on schoolboards. 

To authorize the state superintendent of education to extend teachers’ 
certificates and to repeal the law providing for the issuance of temporary 
certificates. 

To prohibit the employment of teachers under seventeen years old. 

To authorize the submission at the next general election of a constitutional 
amendment providing for local taxation for public schools. 

To make the local taxation regulations effective in the event the consti- 
tution is amended. 

To give a bonus to any county which votes a one-, two-, or three-mill tax 
for public schools. 

To provide for the administration of schools in towns of less than 2,000 
by the county board and to provide a method whereby terms of members of 
boards of education in cities of from 2,000 to 6,000 will not expire at the same 
time. 
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To provide for a county board of education from the county at large to be 
elected by the people and to give the board authority to elect the county super- 
intendent of education. 

To require boards of education to admit pupils who live more than three 
miles from any high school to any public school and to require the teacher, if 
competent, to teach such pupils any high-school subject. 

To amend textbook commission law so as to give towns and school districts 
the right to buy buoks direct from the publishers if they give free textbooks 
to pupils. 

To require private, denominational, and parochial schools to make reports 
to the state department of education. 

To require the compulsory attendance at school, after October 1, 1917, 
of all children from eight to fifteen years. Mentally and physically defective 
and poverty-stricken children are exempt. 

To provide for the holding of teachers’ institutes during the entire year. 

To provide an annual appropriation of $134,000 for the construction of 
rural schoolhouses. 


The following announcement, made by the National Child Labor 
Committee, should be in the hands of school people early enough so 
that plans may be worked out for some definite recog- 
one nition of Child Labor Day, as recommended in this 
Labor Day 
note: 

The 22d, 23d, and 24th of January will be Child Labor Days, the National 
Child Labor Committee announces. Saturday will be observed by synagogues, 
Sunday by churches and Sunday schools, and Monday by secular schools and 
clubs, and if last year’s record means anything, at least 9,000 organizations all 
over this country may be expected to recognize the day. 

But why? Why havea Child Labor Day? Surely America is agreed that 
child labor is not consistent with her ideals. The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, realizing that these questions will be asked, has issued the following 
explanatory statement: 

“Child Labor Day is a reminder. We have a strong sentiment in this 
country against the exploitation of children, but, perhaps for the very reason 
that our sentiment is strong—so strong as to make it hard to believe child labor 
can exist in America—we have never taken the decisive steps to end once for 
all the labor of children. 

“Tf a fourteen-year age limit in factories and sixteen-year limit in mines 
were enforced throughout the country more than 50,000 children would imme- 
diately be eliminated from industry. That is, more than 50,000 children are 
at work in the United States contrary to the primary standards of child-labor 
legislation. If the 8-hour day and no night work in factories were the law for 
children under sixteen, another 100,000 children would be affected. There are 
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still states in the Union where children nine or ten years old may be found at 
work in the mills. There are still states where the child of twelve may work 
11 hours a day. There are still states where the education of a child under 
fourteen is not compulsory. The Census of 1910 found 1,990,225 children 
between ten and sixteen at work in this country. 

“It is because these things are so and we in America are prone to forget 
them, that we ask our friends to observe Child Labor Day and remind the 
country that child labor in the United States is a live, pressing issue. 

‘Each year a new lot of children go to work. Each year a new lot leave 
school too soon, go to work too blindly, work too long hours. Will the citizens 
of the United States never take concerted action against this waste of children ?”’ 

The National Child Labor Committee is urging a federal child-labor law 
and adds to the foregoing statement the note that literature on the federal law 
and Child Labor Day will be sent anyone who applies to the committee’s office, 
105 East Twenty-second Street, New York City. 


The following statement is issued by the State Normal School 
of Emporia, Kansas: 

Rural-school music by parcel post is a plan recently devised 
by F. A. Beach, director of music at the State Normal School at 
Emporia. Rural schools of Kansas may now have a series of 
concerts lasting three days for a total cost varying from thirty-nine cents to a 
dollar. 

The plan is to prepare a program adapted to rural schools and send it out 
on phonograph records accompanied by the latest make of machine. The 
entire outfit is contained in two boxes and is sent free for three days to schools 
which are willing to pay the parcel postage. Over fifty counties of Kansas 
have requested the use of these machines. It is expected that fully 800 to 
1,000 rural schools will be reached ‘in this manner during the coming winter. 

The programs were made up from a group of over seventy-five selections. 
A special committee was appointed by the normal school last spring which 
visited a large number of rural schools in the country and tested out music. 
The program which follows is largely made up by the vote of the children of 
Kansas rural schools: a march by Pryor’s band, ‘Robin Adair” for a male 
quartette, the William Tell overture, the ‘‘Dawn and the Storm” by the band, 
a Cgpricietto for violin bysElman, a chorus with a solo by McCormack entitled 
“Ficuli Funicula,” a s@fies ofsinging games for children with directions for 
use, among which are ‘“‘Loob o”’ and the “‘Jolly Miller,’’ Mother Goose 
songs, the barcarolle from the Tales of Hoffman by the orchestra, the inter- 
mezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana by Mascagni, a string trio for the violin, cello, 
and harp, “Believe Me if All Those Endearing Young Charms” sung by 
Geraldine Farrar, and the ‘‘Humoresque,” which stood third.in popularity 
with the children. Accompanying the records are written lectures and direc- 
tions for the rural-school teacher. 


Music for 
Rural Schools 
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The first day of the rural-school concert series is devoted to arousing inter- 
est inthe music. The pieces are played and the children allowed to make com- 
ment. On the second day the music is repeated and the teacher discusses each 
piece and points out the parts of special interest. The third day is given to a 
joint program by the children and the phonograph, and the parents are invited 
in. In addition the children are taught to sing many of the simpler pieces 
and singing games. The marches are to develop the rhythmic instinct. The 
“William Tell” overture is used for its imaginative content. Since nearly all 
rural-school children have been found to be infants musically, simple singing 
games and Mother Goose songs are introduced into the program. 


New York City has learned to appreciate the importance of her 
evening schools by coming face to face with the possibility of losing 
The Hold them. Lack of funds has been the cause. With 
of the $270,000 needed to continue these schools until May, 
Night School and with practically no funds on hand for the purpose, 
the Board of Education proposed to discontinue this branch of 
service for one year. At once a storm of protest arose, and praises 
of the night schools were emblazoned on the front and editorial pages 
of every newspaper in the city. Clubs and other organizations 
took up the cry. A delegation of 500 young men and women, 
representing more than 100,000 people who are dependent upon 
these schools for their only educational opportunity, visited the city 
hall in a body as a living protest against the proposed action. The 
result has been a temporary solution of the difficulty by the transfer 
from another fund of enough money to tide the schools over until 
the responsible officials can be convinced of the necessity for issuing 
bonds. The incident is important for the evidence which it has 
furnished of the popularity of the night-school movement in the 
American metropolis. 


The following announcement is made by the United States 
Bureau of Education: 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL RURAL TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE 


Purpose.—The greatness and future of the 50,000,000 men, 


A Rural women, and children who live in the open country and in rural 
Teachers’ : Nii } J 

5 : villages must have more adequate opportunity for wholesome 
Reading Circle : 


and remunerative living than heretofore. This calls for leader- 
ship which can come to rural communities only through the highest degree of 
education of a cultural and practical kind. Much of this must come about 
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by the co-operation of nation, state, and local community through all the 
different agencies now available. The most important and indispensable 
agent in the accomplishment of this task must be the rural teacher. 

The vital factor in education is the teacher. Without the well-educated, 
broad-minded, sympathetic teacher any system of education can only be a life- 
less mechanism. We must look, therefore, to the country teachers and their 
preparation and see to it that they shall be men and women of the best native 
ability, the most thorough education, and the highest degree of professional 
knowledge and skill. 

It is to assist in finding and equipping such educators that the United 
States Bureau of Education, with the assistance of a committee of the Asso- 
ciation of State Superintendents, has recently arranged the first Rural Teach- 
ers’ Reading Circle, open to the teachers of every state under such rules as are 
set forth in this letter. 

Organization—The plans for organizing the National Rural Teachers’ 
Reading Circle were first broached at the National Education Association 
meeting at St. Paul, Minnesota, in 1914. The final plans which have been 
worked out by the Bureau of Education in co-operation with an advisory 
committee of state superintendents are now ready to put into operation, and 
teachers throughout the country may register at any time. ‘Thirty states have 
already joined the circle and, no doubt, this number will be largely increased 
in a short time. Only teachers residing within those states which have ex- 
pressed a desire to co-operate in this work will be permitted to join. 

Cost.—The reading-circle work will be without cost to the members aside 
from procuring the necessary books, which may be furnished from the pub- 
lishers at regular retail rates, or may be secured through local libraries or in 
other ways. There is no restriction as to membership, although it is highly 
desirable that applicants have a liberal acquaintance with the best literary 
works, past and present. 

Study Course for the years 1915-17.—The books to be read are classified 
under five heads as non-professional books of cultural value, educational 
classics, general principles and methods of education, rural education, and 
rural-life problems. 

The work is intended as a two-year reading course, although it may be 
completed by the industrious teacher in shorter time. ‘To each teacher who 
gives satisfactory evidence of having read intelligently not less than five books 
from the general-culture list and three books from each of the other four lists 
seventeen books in all—within two years of the time of registering will be 
awarded a National Rural Teachers’ Reading Circle Certificate, signed by the 
United States commissioner of education and the chief school official of the 
state in which the reader lives at the time when the course is completed. 

Correspondence.—Teachers interested in the reading-circle work should 
write for circulars, registration blanks, etc., to the Commissioner of Education, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 














EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


Readers of the Elementary School Journal are familiar, from some 
of the articles which have been published by Professor Leavitt and 
his associates, with the type of material which now appears in book 
form under the title Prevocational Education in the Public Schools." 
The book begins with a discussion of the general problem of pre- 
vocational education, drawing a distinction between the training 
which is somewhat general and preparatory to the strictly vocational 
training, and the later trade training. After drawing this distinc- 
tion the major part of the book is devoted to giving the subject- 
matter which is appropriate to prevocational courses. 

This is a pioneer piece of work and it is interesting to note that 
a very large body of material can be brought together which is 
especially suitable for the training of boys who are going into the 
trades, but is not a part of the conventional trade-school program. 
Physiology and hygiene of the individual and of the worker, history 
that throws light on the development of industry and the various 
organizations that have to do with the promotion of industry, sci- 
ence with its applications, English, mathematics, and the more 
detailed phases of drawing connected with shopwork, are all brought 
together in such a way that they may be used to contribute not only 
to the trades but to the general intellectual equipment of the boys 
who are taking the work. 

The material for this book was collected at the University of 
Chicago, where an experimental class of prevocational boys has for 
some years been conducted by the Department of Manual Training 
in the School of Education of the University. Also the Lane Tech- 
nical High School has contributed its share to this material. In that 
institution there has been a class of boys who have received train- 
ing similar to that now outlined in this book. The book will be 
very useful, not only in its suggestions to those who have boys of 

* Prevocational Education in the Public Schools. By Frank Mitchell Leavitt and 
Edith Brown. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. Cloth. Pp. 245. 
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this type to train, but also in stimulating modification in the con- 
ventional course of study so as to bring this more and more into line 
with the modern demands for vocational equipment of students. 


The discussion of industrial education is a favorite theme, both 
in popular essays and in educational writings. In a book? which 
is, in some measure, a compromise between a technical, educational 
treatise and a popular essay, Mr. Leake, inspector of technical edu- 
cation, Ontario, Canada, has discussed the changes that ought to 
be made in schools, both in the United States and in Canada, in 
order to meet the urgent industrial demands. 

Mr. Leake is a specialist whose interests are evidently primarily 
those of the development of industrial education. He points out 
with vigor the need of some kind of change in the course of study 
in the elementary schools. It is interesting to note that he sees the 
problem as a problem of elementary education rather than as a prob- 
lem of secondary education. “Heretofore, there has been a tendency 
to think of these problems in terms of the higher schools. Anyone 
who examines the evidence, as does Mr. Leake, can make a very 
strong case for the statement that we must have some modification 
of the elementary schools in order to meet the situation. 

After presenting the demands, Mr. Leake gives a number of 
suggestions with regard to the methods of solving the problem. 
Here we come to the weakest part of the essay. Indeed, it must 
be said that in some of the paragraphs Mr. Leake’s suggestions are 
of the most trivial sort. He suggests in vague, abstract terms 
changes that, if they are worked out at all, will have to be worked 
out in very definite detail and with such concreteness that it seems 
desirable that the actual readjustments should be discussed rather 
than merely suggested. For example, quoting from pp. 48 and 49, 
we see how the author throws out here and there suggestions that 
are intended to modify radically the course of study in the elemen- 
tary school. 

While the average type of newspaper can hardly be advocated for general 
school use, why should there not be published in every State or Province a 

* Industrial Education, Its Problems, Methods and Dangers. By Albert H. Leake. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1913. Pp. 205. 
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school newspaper once a week? This might treat of current events, matters 
of State and city government, educational affairs, healthy amusements, and 
a number of other things that boys and girls get in an objectionable form 
from the ordinary newspaper. One sheet of this paper might be devoted 
to purely local affairs. In the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades extracts 
from Ruskin, Morris, and the other great industrial authors would prove of 
service in this connection. 

Writing consists of two parts, penmanship and composition. The former 
will continue to be taught (where it is taught) in the traditional way, but the 
old copybook maxims might well be replaced by industrial ones which would 
teach the same moral truths. In teaching composition and essay-writing, the 
field of industry offers unlimited opportunity. Composition should always be 
written out of the fullness of knowledge, and while the aesthetic and beautiful 
ought by no means to be ignored, industrial subjects should be given promi- 
nence. There is as much beauty in a well-designed and constructed building 
as in a gorgeous sunset, though it is of a different character and we have not 
been trained to see it. 

There would not be much harm done if all formal grammar in the ele- 
mentary school were abolished and the subject taught entirely through compo- 
sition; visits to factories, descriptions of manufacturing processes, the great 
stores, shops, and machines, the use of tools and how to make things, afford 
better subjects for composition than many of those usually given. 

All arithmetic should be taught as graphically as possible, and in view of 
the competition and struggle of modern industry few subjects of school instruc- 
tion have more direct bearing on the future career of all children than the art 
of calculation. It is he who is quickest and most expert in this respect, whether 
in the market, workshop, warehouse, or office, that has the greatest prospect 
of success, and though ‘‘ready reckoners’”’ are common, yet the art of rapid 
calculation is indispensable. 

If the changes which are suggested in these paragraphs are 
actually to be worked out in the schools, there certainly will have 
to be some careful consideration of what is meant by dispensing 
with English grammar and doing the work through a study of 
industries. The answer of the conservative school man to such a 
recommendation is that efficient work in the elementary grades has 
never been done in this fashion and there is no promise that it can 
be done. The statement which is appropriate, even on the part of 
one who is enthusiastic about modifications of the elementary- 
school program, is that such a recommendation as that made by 
Mr. Leake is wholly inadequate for a very vital situation. This 
comment with regard to Mr. Leake’s writing is appropriate because 
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he is typical of a number of enthusiasts who are modifying the 
elementary course wholesale from the point of view of the strict 
specialist. The specialist cannot do this work. The work must be 
done by all of the teachers who have to do with the different lines 
of training. 

Mr. Leake’s urgent demand that the course be changed ought 
to attract the interest and attention of the teachers who are now 
handling children in the elementary schools, but he can promote the 
cause very much more effectively by seeing to it that these teachers 
are enlisted as co-operators than by attempting to dictate offhand 
changes that are quite impossible in themselves and so nebulous in 
his recommendations that the whole scheme falls of its own internal 
inconsistency. 


The State Department of Public Instruction in New Jersey is 
issuing very helpful documents to the teachers of the state. One 
such document’ which has recently been distributed has to do with 
the teaching of hygiene and safety. This volume contains a number 
of illustrations and gives a syllabus of a large number of exercises 
which can be used in schools. It contains information, also, about 
contagious diseases and about tests which can be performed. In 
short, it is a useful textbook for the teacher and a useful handbook 
in elaborating a richer course than is commonly given in the schools. 

When one considers the change that has taken place in recent 
years in the teaching of physiology and realizes that the transition 
has been made in a very short period from formal anatomy to a 
genuine course in hygiene, and when one realizes that much of the 
objectional material on alcohol and tobacco has been replaced by 
valid, scientific information on these topics, he recognizes that he 
is in the presence of one of the most useful developments that has 
gone on in recent educational practice. That a state department 
should regard this change as one which it should foster by putting 
into the hands of teachers a definite body of material is altogether 
appropriate, and the example of New Jersey will undoubtedly be 
helpful to other states and other schools. 


* The Teaching of Hygiene and Safety. State Department of Public Instruction, 
Trenton, New Jersey, 1915. Pp. 155. 
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Vocational guidance is accepted, at least in a general way, as 
a desirable adjunct to all school organization. There can be no 
doubt at all that the school is interested in the occupations into 
which students are going. Their election of courses and their 
interest in their work depend so much on their expectations for the 
future that, unless they are carefully observed and their needs 
directed, there will be a miscarriage of much of the effort bestowed 
upon them by the school. 

How to help students to select their future callings and how to 
direct the course of study so as to make it practical is a very difficult 
problem and one on which disappointingly little has been written. 
One turns, therefore, to Mr. Bloomfield’s book’ with much interest, 
because his name has from the beginning been connected with the 
vocational guidance movement, and his experience is perhaps more 
complete than that of any other general worker in the field. 

This book contains a vigorous argument for vocational guidance 
of students and many interesting examples of the effectiveness of 
such guidance. It also gives information with regard to practices 
in Germany, England, and Scotland, where the problem has been 
somewhat more completely worked out than in this country. 
There are many suggestions as to reading-material with regard to 
the various occupations, and there are numerous references to 
reports of organizations that are interested in promoting this move- 
ment in the school. 

It must be said, however, that when one has read the book 
through he feels a lack of incisiveness and definiteness in the recom- 
mendations that are made. A part of the difficulty undoubtedly 
arises from the impossibility of determining in any individual case 
just how far one can judge of a student’s qualifications and of his 
probable future interests, but, allowing for all of this indefiniteness 
with regard to the future of an individual in American society, there 
does not seem to be at the writer’s command any sound scientific 
background for a study of vocations. There ought to be developed 
such a scientific background. One ought to have a classification 
of the interests of students and ought to be able, with such a classi- 
fication, to determine in a general way where certain interests are 

Youth, School, and Vocation. By Meyer Bloomfield. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1915. Pp. 273. 
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likely to lead children. All of the studies of childhood make it 
clear that the earliest interests are indicative in a general way of the 
capacities with which they are born and the tendencies through 
which they are likely to develop. Then, too, there is need of a 
complete analysis of various industries, which analysis is lacking at 
the present time. Doubtless the surveys which are being made in 
Minneapolis and Cleveland, and the material which was prepared 
last year in Richmond, may give us some of the information which 
is needed in order to guide students intelligently in choosing their 
vocations. ‘The movement at the present time is disappointingly 
barren in definite information. 


Handwriting was one of the first subjects of the elementary- 
school program to be studied by quantitative methods. Standard 
series of samples of penmanship have been prepared by Thorndike, 
Ayres, and Freeman. ‘The contribution by Freeman was the prepa- 
ration of an analytical scale which distinguished between various 
major characteristics. The earlier scales merely attempted to pre- 
sent in a gross way specimens that could be used for purposes of 
comparison. 

Mr. Gray* has worked out a new type of analysis of handwriting 
specimens more elaborate than that of any writer who has preceded 
him. In fact, the number of characteristics that he has been able 
to distinguish in specimens of handwriting is so large that there is 
some danger that the ordinary teacher will be distracted by the long 
list. This is, however, hardly to be regarded as a criticism of his 
plan, because it has been amply shown by earlier investigations that 
even the gross scales of Thorndike and Ayres cannot be effectively 
used by untrained people. It is much better, therefore, that we 
should have a scheme which recognizes the necessity of training than 
that we should proceed on the assumption that an untrained 
observer can make technical use of an instrument that is in reality 
effective only in the hands of an expert. 

* A Score Card for the Measurement of Handwriting. By C.TrumanGray. Bulle- 
tii No. 37 of the University of Texas, 1915. Published by the University of Texas. 
Pp. 50. 
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Without attempting to go into the details of Mr. Gray’s investi- 
gation it may be said that he has, by the comparison of many 
judgments, succeeded in weighting the various characteristics that 
he has selected. Out of 100 points of excellence, he has distributed 
credits as indicated in the following table (p. 44): 


SERPUDRRIREGS tis ee et ee tere ra alate IN 4 3 
PRG ne Scinsaieaw abies Sos keene ean ore uae 5 
RRs ince fre aie ie eRe aie weed we eee 4 
PAREISTSN GR os hee a Soe ce ae See 8 
SLL a CE Le a ee ee eee Am. 
PRON AID AN NININAS 6. 5. o we eno aoe AKU wale ae aN 
PS peter ae cre her ic oi ons Seats ene aie aw wince SS 3 
SAS AN ROIUMIB sic soso asa on nbehubscaweokins 18 
PAP ARERO OG WITROLUONS cont cis Sie cols Wise alow Mic sic ars ick 26 

ST ee ee eR ee eee rE roe 100 


The pamphlet also contains some description of each of the 
different characteristics so that one may train himself in the use 
of this score card. An example is given of the score card itself in 
a form which makes it available for the grading of a number of 
specimens from any school. 

The work of the various investigating departments which have 
been organized in connection with city school systems is resulting 
in the appearance of a number of reports. These reports are of 
interest because they illustrate in a concrete way the types of work 
which the various school systems find to be of importance or regard 
as most accessible for the application of the scientific methods now 
at hand. 

The New York department of efficiency is shown by its report 
to be a kind of information bureau intended to answer questions of 
administrative officers, to stimulate different types of inquiry, and 
to lay before school officers information clipped from various pub- 
lications. The present pamphlet’ is, therefore, a very composite 
affair. There are reviews of articles, synopses of surveys, and 
statements of various lines of investigation, some of which the 

t Semi-Annual Report of the Division of Reference and Research, Department of 
Education, the City of New York, July 1, 1915. By Albert Shiels, Director of Reference 


and Research. Pp. 168. 
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department itself has carried on, but many reported in the educa- 
tional journals and monographs. The report can properly be 
described as a kind of periodical. _Its value as a means of stimulat- 
ing New York teachers to interest themselves in scientific inquiry 
may be questioned in view of the large body of current literature 
that does exactly the same work. 

The original investigations reported are of more value. One 
very interesting table of a historical type shows the allotment of 
time in the different grades of the New York City schools during 
each decade since 1860. To the student of the course of study this 
material is of very great value. There is also an elaborate study 
of the kindergarten in different cities, showing a report of the organi- 
zation of the kindergarten in such details as the number of pupils 
on the register, the number of classes, the salaries of kindergartners, 
and so on. 

Another investigation which is reported is the rating of teachers 
by 110 principals in ten hypothetical cases. Such an investigation 
as this seems very abstract to the ordinary reader, and in a city full 
of the possibilities that are furnished by New York of concrete 
investigations, the inquiry seems somewhat remote. 

It is perhaps not in place to suggest what might be done in place 
of these somewhat abstract investigations, but the problems of dis- 
covering how well pupils are getting on in reading and handwriting, 
and the study of the qualifications of actual teachers in view of the 
courses of training through which they have passed, suggest them- 
selves as very concrete and important problems, entirely different 
in their character from the somewhat remote and hypothetical 
problems which have evidently furnished the earlier subjects of 
inquiry for the New York department. 


This Journal does not, in general, allow itself to act as an adver- 
tising medium for publishing houses or manufacturers of school 
furniture, but A. J. Nystrom and Company have published a cata- 
logue of maps’ which rises to the level of a useful handbook for 


*A World of Maps. Catalog No. 16. A.J. Nystrom & Co., 623 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Pp. 192. 
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teachers in geography, and we have no hesitation whatsoever in 
recommending to all teachers that they secure a copy of this cata- 
logue for the information which it contains with regard to school 
apparatus and equipment. There are reproductions of maps and 
globes, pictures, models, and reviews of books which will be very 
serviceable to any teacher, whether he is able to supply himself with 
the equipment that is described or not. Many teachers do not 
realize how fully modern commercial houses are prepared to supply 
a new type of equipment for the schools. Better maps and better 
illustrative material appear on every hand. This catalogue gives 
pictures of all of the equipment so that the teacher will be stimulated 
to improvise, if not to purchase, the means of making geography 
more attractive in the classes. 


The demand for a more complete socialization of the school 
system is heard on every side. Public interest in all sorts of socio- 
logical studies has led repeatedly to the suggestion that education 
base itself on these studies as well as on psychology, biology, and 
the other sciences which for some time past have been offered to 
teachers as the foundation for a scientific education. Mr. 
Bachman has attempted to supply the discussion of sociology which 
will meet the demand. ‘This book’ contains a great deal of material 
that is not familiar to teachers. Authors on economics and on 
social problems are freely cited in establishing his introductory 
thesis that the individual and society are closely interdependent in 
their development. 

From this starting-point, Mr. Bachman proceeds to trace the 
development of the individual on the psychological side, attempting 
to indicate step by step how the individual is related to the social 
group. He then follows the theoretical statements in the first part 
of the volume by concrete illustrations of school exercises that realize 
the purpose of the earlier discussion of relating the child’s individual 
psychological development to the larger social developments of the 
group in which the child lives. 

* Principles of Elementary Education and Their Application. By Frank P. 
Bachman. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1915. Pp. 305. 
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Several striking characteristics of the discussion stand out as 
one reads this volume. In the first place, society means for Mr. 
Bachman very largely the economic organization which produces 
goods and makes inventions. In fact, he constantly comes back 
in his references to the individual and the social group to the posi- 
tion that would be taken by an economist rather than to the 
position that would be taken, let us say, by a writer of books or a 
student of literature. Here and there are some references to litera- 
ture as an expression of social life, but for the most part society 
means an economic organism. Asa result, when Mr. Bachman has 
to deal with the psychology of the individual child, there is practi- 
cally no reference to language as a medium of social relationship. 
The whole scheme of psychology on which he works is a scheme of 
psychology that neglects in a curious way most of the later studies 
of social psychology. 

There is a certain abstractness about the discussions of a psy- 
chological type which leaves the impression on the reader that Mr. 
Bachman’s familiarity with psychological literature is relatively 
slight. Indeed, the whole discussion suffers from a certain abstract- 
ness which is surprising in view of the large body of concrete material 
now at hand with regard to social relations and psychological 
development. 

The best part of the book is the part in which Mr. Bachman 
gives actual examples of how school processes should be carried out. 
Here his experience as a practical school man leads to many helpful 
suggestions, which, however, have relatively little connection with 
the theoretical discussions which have gone before. 

The book will undoubtedly stimulate some thinking, although 
it is unfortunate that this thinking will be somewhat general and 
probably beyond the comprehension of many teachers who are not 
familiar with psychology and sociology. The book illustrates the 
difficulty of assimilating sciences into the practical work of the 
school. 


Interest in the organization of the junior high school is running 
very high at the present time. Any contribution to the discussion 
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will be welcomed. Professor Davis' has brought together the argu- 
ments, pro and con, and has presented with some analysis the 
details of various courses of study that are undertaken in different 
parts of the country. 

It would not be in place to give in full all of the details which 
are presented in this paper. Several points, however, can be 
selected from the general discussion. Thus Mr. Davis points out 
that the junior high school does not mean “ transferring the seventh 
and eighth grades from the ward buildings to the high-school 
building.” It does not mean “‘departmentalizing the work of the 
seventh and eighth grades.” Nor does it mean “having the 
seventh- and eighth-grade classes taught by the high-school 
teachers.’’ On the contrary, emphasis should be laid on the fact 
that, if the junior high school is to be an effective form of reorgani- 
zation, it must reach far into the course of study and into the actual 
life of the school rather than merely transfer grades from one 


] 


supervision to another. 

Professor Davis gives what he regards as the most important 
matters of consideration in this reorganization in the following 
summary: 

1. A modification of the content or courses of study of the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades particularly. 

2. A modification of the uniform schedule of class-periods. 

3. Much flexibility of administration, secured primarily through: (a) mini- 
mum prescriptions of subjects; (d) election of other subjects under guidance. 

There can be no doubt that this emphasis on the essential 
matters of internal organization is very timely, because the enthu- 
siasm for the junior high-school movement has led many principals 
to modify in an external way work which has been in no essential 
respects changed. It is time that a clear recognition be had of the 
superficial character of some of the changes that are now passing 
as satisfactory. 

* The Subject-Matter and Administration of the Six-Three-Three Pian of Secondary 


Schools. By Calvin O. Davis. University of Michigan Bulletin No. 9, Vol. XVII. 
Published by the University of Michigan, 1915. Pp. 35. 








CLASSROOM METHODS AND DEVICES 


SUPERVISED STUDY IN THE SCHOOLS OF LEBANON, INDIANA 

I have been requested to explain the system of supervised study 
used in the Lebanon city schools. It is a system having so much 
freedom in its application that many educators will be quite likely 
to regard it as no system at all simply because we have no set 
times for supervised study. By our plan supervised study occurs 
only at such times as the daily needs of either particular pupils or a 
special lesson demand supervised study. We do not have a set 
program for supervised study. That is, we do not arbitrarily 
divide the usual class period into two fixed divisions, one for the 
recitation proper and the other for supervised study. The recita- 
tion proper may consume all or any part of the class period, and so 
also may supervised study. The nature of the lesson and the degree 
of preparation of the pupils determine the division of time. Some 
of the arguments in favor of this plan are: (1) it is flexible; (2) it 
will fit into any program; (3) it permits the pupil to rely upon his 
own resources at the earliest possible time. 

In general, our class periods in the grades are each thirty minutes 
in length and forty-five in the high school. It is generally agreed 
that with the many subjects that are necessarily crowded into 
the modern school curriculum the foregoing periods are the most 
convenient. Wealso proceed upon the theory that pupils ordinarily 
spend too much time in a listless performance called reciting, and 
too little time in doing independent work. In our plan the regular 
recitation period may take any one of the following courses: (1) it 
may be used by the teacher in giving quiet individual assistance to 
pupils who have found some feature of the lesson to be recited 
especially difficult; (2) it may be spent in clearing up the difficulties 
before the class as a whole; (3) it may be spent in working on an 
advanced assignment by supervised study; (4) it may be spent in 
whole or in part in regular recitation. We do not demand that 
exactly so many minutes shall be spent in supervised study and 
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then so many minutes in regular recitation. The apportioning of 
the relative amount of time given to each of these features depends 
upon the following: (1) age of pupils; the younger the pupil the 
more time spent in recitation and class drills; (2) the nature of the 
subject; the more difficult the subject or particular lesson, the 
more time spent in supervised study preceding the recitation proper. 

We have found the foregoing plan highly satisfactory and 
entirely workable. Space forbids a lengthy discussion of its special 
merits. One argument against the plan has been that its lack of 
rigidity leads to non-application with either weak or insubordinate 
teachers. Teachers of this type will work ruin to any plan. We 
tolerate neither type. 

Some educators confuse supervised study with teaching pupils 
how to study. The latter relates to the how, the first to the actual 
doing. ‘To teach pupils how to study is time well spent. However, 
teaching pupils how to study is not supervised study. Supervised 
study will often reveal among other things the need of instruction in 
how to study. The ordinary teacher can supervise study, but only 
the educational expert can instruct in how to study. The purpose 
in making these very obvious distinctions is to show that supervised 
study, when not confused with something really difficult, is a very 
simple thing to put into operation. Its benefits more than justify 
its existence. 

H. G. Brown 


LEBANON, INpb. 











A DECADE OF PROGRESS IN TRAINING RURAL 
TEACHERS 


ERNEST BURNHAM 
Western Michigan Normal School 


The National Education Association Committee of Twelve on 
Rural Schools pointed out in 1895 that normal schools were origi- 
nally intended to prepare teachers of the rural common schools, but 
were doing little for these schools, and explained that entrance 
requirements had risen rapidly and thus set the normal schools too 
far ahead of those whom they were intended to serve; that many 
rural teachers could not afford the expense of two years in the 
normal schools; that salaries did not remunerate for such expense; 
and that attendance at normal schools is in inverse ratio to the 
distance between these schools and the homes, a fact especially true 
of short courses. 

This committee suggested summer terms for rural teachers in 
every normal school in the United States and the use of agricultural 
colleges and high schools, with model and practice rooms attached, 
as supplementary sources. The Committee on Industrial Educa- 
tion in Schools for Rural Communities ten years later, in 1905, 
added the suggestion that the compulsory introduction of industrial 
subjects must not outrun the preparation of teachers in such 
subjects. 

These fundamental considerations and the constantly revivified 
ideal of a teacher as an individual of personality, education, and 
specific training have formed the foundation for such institutional 
evolution as has characterized the progress of the past decade in 
training rural teachers. 

A satisfactory contrast between the conditions which existed 
ten years ago and the present situation is impossible, because what 
was being done then was not a matter of particular record. In 
Bulletin No. 49, 1914, on “Efficiency and Preparation of Rural 
School Teachers,” in the forthcoming bulletin on “Rural Teacher 
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Training in Secondary Schools,” and in a special chapter in the 
annual report, the federal Bureau of Education is making available 
a specific record of the present situation, thus insuring a trustworthy 
point of departure for future inventories of progress. 

In a questionnaire study conducted during the past three 
months, out of 18 state departments of education responding to the 
inquiries 16 were doing no special work in high schools or in county 
training classes to prepare rural teachers ten years ago, and 12 out 
of 20 state departments reported no special work for rural teachers 
in normal schools at that time. The same states reported that at 
present out of 18 there are 11 which have special courses in high 
schools and 4 which have special county training classes for rural 
teachers while 20 out of 21 states reported special efforts by their 
state normal schools to prepare rural teachers. These items show 
in the past decade an approximate advance of 450 per cent in the 
use of high schools, of 100 per cent in the use of county training 
classes, and of 140 per cent in the use of state normal schools for the 
training of rural teachers. 

This same research revealed that 6 out of 18 states have not 
advanced the minimum requirements for beginning teachers in 
ten years, while 4 out of 18 have advanced the certification require- 
ment academically and 8 out of 18 have added an entrance require- 
ment of professional training. Twenty state departments of 
education show that a median estimate of 15 per cent of rural 
teachers had some professional training in 1905 and a median 
estimate of 50 per cent of rural teachers had some professional 
training in 1915, an advance of 230 per cent. A comparative 
study of several hundred state statutes on education passed in 1905 
and a comparable number of the statutes of 1915 showed a shift 
in emphasis from the certification to the preparation of rural 
teachers. 

In a questionnaire research directed to state normal schools, 
out of 38 states responding 29 offer special courses for rural teachers 
and g do not; 3 began to differentiate courses for rural teachers 
before 1905, 6 between 1905 and 1910, and 20 have begun such 
differentiation since 1910, while 7 have begun in the current year. 
Out of 35 states 28 responded that differentiation is increasing, while 
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29 out of 36 states offered evidence that there is a demand by 
local school authorities for specially prepared rural teachers. 

Seventeen of 36 states had normal-school courses for rural 
supervisors and superintendents in 1905, and 29 of 36 states had 
such courses this year, a gain of 7o percent. Nine of 30 states had 
courses for rural supervisors and superintendents in higher insti- 
tutions of learning in 1905, and 21 out of 30 states have these courses 
now, a gain of 130 per cent. The results of the two questionnaire 
studies are presented for what they are worth as approximations of 
the facts. 

State normal-school activities in training rural teachers in the 
year 1913-14, as summarized by the federal Bureau of Education, 
showed: out of 121 normal schools reporting, 36 have distinct 
departments for rural teachers; 19 others offer special courses, 
although not equipped with distinct departments; 28 offer instruc- 
tion in some subjects for rural teachers separate from general 
courses; while 41 of 121 normal schools make no special provision 
for rural teachers. The 1914 report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education mentions one state which had 7,000 rural 
teachers attending summer schools in 1914, and reports one state 
teachers’ college which has established 50 student centers to enrol 
3,000 active teachers for Saturday instruction. 

The foregoing paragraphs clearly indicate the types of insti- 
tutional agencies which have emerged as the training of rural 
teachers has progressed. These types are the high-school training 
course, the county training class, the department of rural educa- 
tion in state normal schools, and courses, mostly for advanced 
students, in such higher institutions, as agricultural and teachers’ 
colleges and schools of education in universities. 

Progress within the high-school and county-class types turns 
upon practically the same considerations, namely: financial 
resources, entrance and completion requirements, academic and 
professional content of courses, articulation with the school system, 
and the selection ot qualified instructors. The local classes are 
now subsidized by the states or by the states and counties to the 
amount of $500 to $1,500 annually tor each class. Entrance require- 
ments are now two, and in most cases three, years of high-school 
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work completed, and many high-school graduates are already 
enrolled. In one state, after September, 1917, the requirement for 
admission will be the completion of a four-year approved high- 
school course. The one year of work is distributed among academic 
reviews of the elementary-school subjects, courses in psychology, 
management and method illuminated by observation and practice, 
and special instruction including method in the content subjects 
recently introduced in the rural-school curriculum. 

Articulation with the school system involves adequate provision 
for observation and practice, the definite evaluation of the year’s 
work for use as entrance or advance credit at normal schools and 
universities, and the appointment of the graduates to teaching 
positions. Such progress as is reported in these respects does not 
lend itself readily toasummary. The preparation of the instructors 


employed in these local teacher-training agencies exhibits variety 


and wide disparity. Some instructors have had but one year 
beyond the high school; the majority are state normal-school gradu- 
ates, and some have completed four or more years of work in 
teachers’ colleges and universities. The selection and training, 
including the inspiration, retention, and adequate remuneration 
of the instructors of these local seed-beds of rural teachers, is a 
sensitive and promising point of progress at present. 

Departments of rural education in state normal schools are a 
growth of the past decade. A purpose to serve rural education has 
no doubt always characterized the attitude of most state normal 
schools, but an easier, more responsive, and expanding field was 
immediately at hand in the urban schools. However, the ideas 
of wider social service which have been incorporated in the work of 
all public institutions in the past quarter of a century have inspired 
normal schools to attempt to create and foster proper local demands 
in regard to teacher preparation, even while devoting their main 
strength to supplying needs already recognized. 

A special department properly manned makes the rural educa- 
tion interest and effort of a state normal school less diffused and 
much more effective in finding and nourishing a demand for pro- 
fessionally prepared teachers in local rural communities as well as 
in making the best preparation of such teachers which the situation 
admits. 
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Such a department is not an undue differentiation of the work 
of the normal schools, since it rests upon foundations firmly estab- 
lished by the increasingly scientific study of education—in brief, 
the characteristically rural psychic, social, and executive problems 
with which the country teacher must deal. 

The chief internal progress made by these departments is evi- 
denced by the number and kind of students enrolled; by careful, 
not rapid nor yet too slow, elevation of the academic and professional 
standards enforced for admission and graduation; by such searching 
analysis of the materials of instruction used as will sensitively 
eliminate the obsolete as well as judiciously incorporate new sub- 
jects and methods; by developing the most convenient observation 
and, if possible, practice opportunities in real rural schools; by 
finding the proper place of dignity and importance for this new- 
comer among the long-recognized leading departments of the normal 
school; and by the participation within the department of instruc- 
tors of equal training, capacity, and power with the best workers in 
all departments of normal training. 

Progress in the foregoing particulars is as yet much more a 
matter of observation than of definite and summarized records. 
Close familiarity with several departments of rural education in 
state normal schools gives facts sufficient to justify the following 
statement of progress for the past decade: The number and, as a 
rule, the qualifications of the students in these departments have 
shown a sure if not spectacular advance, although temporary set- 
backs have affected the numbers when some too-long step ahead has 
been taken in academic standards, a movement which has been 
slow but constant. Sixty state normal schools have been equipped 
for instruction in agriculture, which is the largest growth in new 
instruction materials; and in the field and other demonstration 
work in this and related subjects possibly the greatest advance in 
method has been made. Twenty-one normal schools and two 
agricultural colleges are equipped with observation or practice rural 
schools or with rural schools used for both observation and practice. 

This is a recent and a very significant growth, which has taken 
two forms. One is the building and complete equipment of a one- 
teacher school, illustrating every physical possibility of such schools, 
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and the use of this model school plant for the best demonstration of 
the human excellences of such a school for the observation and in 
some cases the participation of prospective teachers. The other 
form is developed by sympathetic and financial affiliation by the 
normal school of one or more outlying rural schools (one normal 
college has 20 such schools) in which the community initiative, 
quickened by the leadership of an exceptionally able teacher selected 
by the district and the normal school and paid jointly by them, is 
allowed to take its course in the realization of an adequate school 
plant and other modern teaching equipment. This affords, for the 
observation of teachers in training, a current demonstration of the 
possibilities of leadership by teachers in the community as well as 
within the school. 

One of the most subtle and difficult progressive adjustments for 
departments of rural education in state normal schools to make is 
that of finding a recognition in the institutional life which is in 
equilibrium with the relative importance of the work. To over- 
emphasize or to minimize disproportionately in comparison with 
what is being done in other important matters are the ready pitfalls 
of new departments in old institutions. The rural departments 
which have been directed from the start by men of equal training, 
maturity, and salary with heads of other departments have been 
most successful in outgrowing mere novelty and becoming incon- 
spicuous as they have grown in strength and influence within the 
unity of the larger institutional life. 

The fourth type of institution which is beginning to lend its 
facilities and thought to the study of rural education directs its 
effort to the preparation of county and special supervisors, of 
teachers in the types of rural teacher-training agencies already 
mentioned, and of rural supervisors in state departments of public 
instruction. This work is being done in teachers’, agricultural, 
and other colleges and in universities. Ambitious, scholarly, and 
dynamic men and women of splendid experience and maturity elect 
this work. Higher institutions are beginning to exert the power of 
their great influence to develop in rural educational organization 
places where the harvest of the planting they are doing in rural 
education may be fully gathered in service. 
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It must be patent to every informed and thinking student of 
education that the relatively tremendous shift ahead made in rural 
education, including agricultural education and the training of rural 
teachers, in the past decade could occur only in an atmosphere in 
which new and stimulating standards in other country-life services 
were operative. The unity—that is, the mutual interdependence 
of the industrial, domestic, educational, civic, and religious con- 
ditions in the common welfare—is nowhere more fundamental than 
in country life. Indebtedness for the cross-fertilization of progres- 
sive ideas between these larger habits of civilized society must in 
justice be acknowledged in any fractional inventory like this of 
rural progress. 

To revivify the situation, which has already been presented in 
general and somewhat unsatisfactory terms, a definite illustration 
of progress in exact particulars of each of the four agencies now 
in service in the training of rural teachers is added. One state 
began with 13 high-school training courses in 1905. ‘This state 
had in 1914, 106 high schools giving this course and 1,129 teachers 
were graduated. The number of these high schools this year is 134, 
and last year 1,256 enrolled in 120 schools. Special teachers for 
these courses are as a rule state normal-school graduates with suc- 
cessful experience and strong personality. They are paid from $600 
to $1,000 annual salary and are supervised by a woman of ability 
and accomplishments who is paid an annual salary of $2,000. This 
state’s commission on education, after a thorough study of the 
high-school training course in 1914, recommended that the state 
subsidy of $1,000 annually be increased to $3,000 and that $1,200 
salary be paid to worthy teachers of these courses. ‘The commission 
said that these courses were in the way of developing to a point 
where it will not be necessary for any rural school in the state to do 
without a trained teacher. 

Several states have already safeguarded progress from the future 
retardation which the rapid influx of teachers of only secondary- 
school preparation might involve by statutes requiring a graduated 
increase in preparation. And, notably in the South, growth in 
service is insured by the rural supervising teachers, really traveling 
normal-school instructors, who are training the rural teachers by 
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demonstration and suggestion in their own schoolrooms as they 
are confronted with their difficulties and are in a receptive frame of 
mind. 

In another state there were, in 1905, eight county normal- 
training classes, which graduated 84 prospective teachers. In 1915 
this state graduated 667 teachers from 47 county classes, and in the 
ten years the admission to the classes has been raised from two years 
of high-school work completed to three years. In the ten years 
a total of 5,925 teachers have graduated from the county normal 
classes of this state. There are two special teachers in each of 
these classes who are normal-school or university graduates and are 
paid from $700 to $1,100 annual salary. The number of these 
classes is slowly increasing in this state, but as yet there is no 
adequate state supervision of them. In this state approximately 
63 per cent of the teachers in one- and two-room schools have now 
had some professional training and approximately 4o per cent of 
these teachers have had at least one whole year of such training. 

One state normal school in 1905 graduated from its depart- 
ment of rural schools four teachers from a course which was aca- 
demically equivalent to two years of high-school work, and in 
1915 this school graduated 36 teachers from a rural course which 
was equivalent to four years of high-school work completed, and 
24 from a rural course, which requires one year and a summer term 
of work after the completion of an approved four-year high school. 
In the past decade this department graduated 480 teachers. The 
director of this department of rural education has had three years of 
graduate work in education and he is paid an annual salary of 
$2,750. The teacher of method and supervisor of observation and 
practice has had one year of normal-school graduate work and she is 
paid an annual salary of $1,300. ‘The teacher of the rural demon- 
stration school is a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of the state university 
and she is paid an annual salary of $1,200. In 1904 there was one 
such state normal-school department and there are now more than 
fifty such departments, either in operation or to begin their work this 
fall. 

An illustration of a higher institution working in rural education 
is found in a large teachers’ college which gave its first distinctively 
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rural course to a handful of students in the summer session of 1912. 
In the summer of 1913 there was an enrolment in rural-education 
courses of 35 students from 24 different states. During the regular 
year of 1914-15 two courses and a practicum in rural education 
enrolled in all 75 students, and this summer 128 students were 
enrolled in eleven distinctively rural courses. There was also a 
well-attended weekly evening conference of rural students. The 
director of this work says that in personal character a goodly num- 
ber of the students give promise of taking unusual positions of 
leadership. 

In another large teachers’ college there is a full professorship of 
ruraleducation. Six courses are offered in the regular year and four 
in the summer session. The head of this department reports an 
increase of attendance over last year, twenty people doing Master’s 
degree work in rural education, and in the summer session recently 
closed the enrolment included county superintendents and rural 
supervisors from all of the southern states and from many states 
of the middle West, including one state supervisor of rural schools, 
a professor of rural education in a state normal school, and a well- 
known county superintendent from a distant state. Time limits 
do not permit further particularized illustrations. 

In conclusion, attention, is called to the fact that the last decade 
of progress in training rural teachers withstands two decisive 
tests of the stability of the advance made. In the institutional 
types which have become defined there has already been enough of 
the cumulative effect of growth to mark out for each type a specific 
program for further evolution. And in the human agents enlisted 
in the constructive effort there has developed a mutually stimu- 
lating consciousness of kind which has already found clearing- 
house advantages in an annual meeting with the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association and in an 
annual national conference of rural-teacher trainers held under the 
auspices of the federal Bureau of Education. 











THE RELATION OF SPELLING ABILITY TO GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE AND TO MEANING 
VOCABULARY 


J. DAVID HOUSER 
Oakland, California 


The following study was undertaken as an attempt to discover 
the relation between the spelling ability, the general intelligence, 
and the meaning vocabularies (measured in terms of defining ability) 
of the members of average classes of elementary-school pupils. 
The school in which the tests were made was the Haight School, of 
Alameda, California. The pupils in this school come for the most 
part from homes where the parents are of moderate means, the 
school itself being situated in a purely residential district. The 
percentage of foreigners here is small, and no children were tested 
who speak another language than English at home. 

Before any tests were given, the teachers of the classes selected 
for testing were asked to make a careful ranking of the pupils in 
their rooms according to their estimation of the relative intelli- 
gence of these children. These attempts at ranking were pre- 
ceded by several discussions as to what the basis of judgment in 
making the rankings ought to be. It was brought out that mere 
success in the work of the classroom, so far as it might signify 
nothing more than unusual powers of memory or application, 
ought not to be overemphasized, but that ability successfully to 
meet new situations was a criterion to be taken into account. 

These rankings were then made by the teachers of the high 
fourth, high fifth, high sixth, high seventh, and high eighth grades. 
In the first two rooms the work was done independently by the 
teachers in charge of those rooms; in the last three grades, where 
departmental teaching prevails, the rankings were composite ones, 
arrived at in conference between all the teachers of those grades. 

In this connection the results of some intelligence tests made 
at about this time in the same school are relevant. In several of the 
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rooms under consideration in this study the Binet tests were applied 
by Mr. Wilford E. Talbert, then a graduate student of the Depart- 
ment of Education of Leland Stanford Junior University. In all 
cases the teachers’ rankings paralleled very closely those arrived 
at through the use of the Binet tests, the correlation between the 
two ranging from .6 to .8. This would seem to give a high degree 
of validity to the teachers’ estimates. 

After the intelligence rankings had been compiled according 
to the plan just explained, 179 words were selected for testing pur- 
poses. ‘These words were chosen from an abridged dictionary, 
each hundredth word being taken. No homonyms were included 
in the list, however. 

The following were the words chosen in this way: 





abroad consanguinity foggy lank 
acquire continual fork lea 
adventurous cordial freely Lenten 
agreeable countless fumigate lightsome 
aloof cubit gamin liturgy 
ancient cyclopedia genuine lorgnette 
ape debauchee gloat lying 
archaism deficiency Goths malapropos 
askew dental greyhound mantelet 
attest destitute gullible masterpiece 
barb difficulty handicap medicate 
beautiful discipline hated mesmerize 
bereave displease heinous miller 
bite dizzy hierarchy misfit 
bogus dragoon homespun moisten 
brain duel housing Mormon 
bruited echo hypercritical mull 
butcher elegy immaculate myth 
career emperor importune necessary 
caterer enormous incertitude niece 
chafe equilibrium indicate northern 
cheroot evade infernal oasis 
church exhale inlay octoroon 
clematis extirpate institution opaque 
cockspur fan interval oriole 
comb feign irreclaimable outrider 
compilation Filipino jeremiad overwork 


condescend 


flatulence 


jury 


pallid 
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pasturage quandary shroud transom 
pet quotient sing triturate 
penthouse rapacity slapjacks turnkey 
perpetual reasonably smoulder unbind 
Pharisee recusant southerly undertake 
piecemeal region spume university 
pithiness remove staple unsubstantial 
pledget requisite stick solecism 
polemical routine strap vaccine 
porous rickets subdivide verbena 
pound rocket surf virile 
preferment sable swoon waistcoat 
prevention sanctuary tamis weave 
prodigality scoundrel temperature whiten 
prophecy seclusion therewith wombat 
prunella sense tight yell 
purchase shellbark toque 


Mimeographed sheets were then given out in each class upon 
which the words were to be spelled. But twenty-five words were 
given for spelling at a time. Each word was pronounced distinctly 
as many times as was necessary, but the words were not used in 
illustrative sentences, nor was any other indication given as to 
their meaning. Since no homonyms occurred, there was no neces- 
sity for teachers to explain any distinctions which might otherwise 
have been necessary. 

After the words had all been spelled the papers were collected 
from each room, and nothing more was said of the test. The 
vocabulary or defining test was not given until after a period suffi- 
ciently long for memory of the words to have passed from the 
pupils’ minds. No mention of the fact that this latter test was to 
be given upon the same words was made to the pupils until they 
were actually ready to take it. 

After more than a month had elapsed, therefore, mimeographed 
sheets were given to the pupils with the same words upon them as 
the ones they had previously spelled. ‘They were told to write as 
exactly as possible the meaning of each word. The manner in 
which this was to be done was not prescribed, and the children 
were at liberty to define by means of synonyms or by the use of 
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GRAPH 1.—Spelling tests 
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the words in phrases or sentences. All three methods were, as a 
matter of fact, actually used. 

In the correction of the latter papers half credit was occasion- 
ally given where it seemed evident that the child’s idea of the 
word, though somewhat vague, was approximately correct. 

The following graphs show the relative accomplishments of the 
pupils in the five grades in the spelling and vocabulary tests. 
Since the same list of 179 words was given for both spelling and 
defining in each of the grades tested, the base upon which each 
curve is drawn is the same, and relative accomplishment can thus 
be seen. The base represents percentages, and the height of the 
curves the number of children attaining the various percentages 
in the two tests. On account of the comparatively small number 
tested, however, the percentages are grouped by fives, and the 
elevation of the curve at each point represents specifically the 
number of pupils attaining, for instance, percentages between 30 
and 35, 55 and 60, and soon. M, of course, represents the median 
in each case, M-S being the median of spelling and M-D that of 
defining in the combined curves. 

Graph 1.—In this first graph, representing the results of the 
spelling tests in the five grades, the great difference between the 
accomplishments of the children in the two lower grades will at 
once be marked. No such wide difference exists between. the 
results of the pupils’ efforts in the four upper grades. In other 
words, the rate of improvement is much lower between the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades than between the fourth and fifth. 
Whereas the gap between the medians in the two lower grades 
represents a difference of nearly 20 per cent, the difference between 
the medians of the sixth and seventh grades, where the next widest 
gap exists, represents less than 10 percent. The difference between 
the medians of the fifth and eighth grades is only about 15 per 
cent, or 5 per cent less than that between the fourth and fifth 
grades. 

The difference between the best accomplishment in each class 
and the poorest represents a range of 50 per cent in the eighth 
grade, 45 in the seventh and sixth, and 50 in the fifth. In the 
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GRAPH 2.—Defining tests 
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fourth grade the variation is not so great, the difference being only 
35 per cent. The poorest accomplishment in the eighth grade is 
at about the same point as the median of the fourth grade; the 
best in the latter grade is but 10 per cent lower than the median 
point of the eighth grade. 

Graph 2.—The relationships between the accomplishments of 
the children in the five grades in the defining or vocabulary tests 
are very similar to those in the spelling tests. The same marked 
difference between the two lower grades and the much smaller 
amount of improvement progressively between the four upper 
grades will be noted at once. There is a difference between the 
medians of the two lower grades of 15 per cent as contrasted with 
one of 20 per cent between the medians of spelling in the same grades. 
The medians of the four upper grades are very close together, and 
there is a difference of less than 10 per cent between that of the 
fifth and that of the eighth. 

The variation between the best accomplishments and the 
poorest is somewhat less in these tests than with the spelling tests. 
It is only 25 per cent in the fourth grade if the isolated case, repre- 
senting an exceptional child, be not taken into account. 

Graph 3.—In the third graph, representing a combination of the 
two curves in each case, a comparatively high degree of corre- 
spondence between the class accomplishments in spelling and 
defining will be noticed, with the possible exception of the eighth 
grade. The two medians are separated by less than 10 per cent 
in all cases, and in the three lower grades by less than 3 per cent. 

It deserves to be stated here that the fourth grade under con- 
sideration was not regarded in any way as a backward class, nor 
was there any number of children in it of other than average or 
more than average ability. Ranked informally with other classes 
in the school it would have been classified as perfectly normal. 
In view of this and of the results recorded in these tests, a certain 
reflection might seem to rest upon that type of ability represented 
in spelling and defining accomplishment as a standard of grading. 
A more comprehensive series of tests of this sort in which varying 
elements were taken into closer account might reveal different 
results, however. 
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GRAPH 3.—Combined spelling and defining tests 
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Table I shows the average number of words correctly spelled 
and the average number correctly defined out of the total of 179 
given for each test in the five grades, together with the mean vari- 
ation for spelling and defining: 


TABLE I 





Grade Average Number Mean Variation Average Number | Mean Variation in 
Correctly Spelled | in Spelling Correctly Defined Defining 
TRS 6m creer’ 57-93 [3.25 <2 .22 10.08 
Sree 83.22 18.81 80.84 12.63 
SUD hic 'a ciate we 93.54 15.84 85.94 14.21 
UO ee 103. 26 16.03 94.29 13.52 
ee 106.03 18.42 97.00 12.95 





| 


The use of the Pearson formula for the coefficient of corre- 
lation shows the following relationships: 








B4 Bs B6 B7 B8 
Spelling and intelligence... ... 0.71 0.596 0.346 ©.492 0.508 
Spelling and meaning vocabu- 
RR a eas Gee St 0.64 0.61 0.81 0.45 0.61 
Intelligence and meaning vo- 
QRINIMEIOR 3.0 66.0 wis ce wcnees 0.41 0.47 0.391 ©. 226 0.47 


The averages of these various coefficients of correlation are the 
following: (1) between spelling ability and general intelligence, 
0.5304; (2) between spelling ability and meaning vocabularies, 
0.624; (3) between meaning vocabularies and general intelligence, 
0. 3034. 

Table II shows the ranking in the spelling and defining tests 
of the five pupils judged by the teachers to be the most intelligent 
and those of the five judged the least intelligent in each class: 

The correlations in all cases, with the possible exceptions of 
those between spelling and intelligence in the sixth grade and 
between intelligence and meaning vocabularies in the seventh, 
would seem to be high enough to deserve being called significant. 
That, however, these relationships within each grade and in the 
average should indicate in all but one instance a considerably higher 
correlation between spelling ability and intelligence than between 
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meaning vocabularies (or defining ability) and intelligence is little 
short of surprising. 

TABLE II 
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The data are probably not extensive enough to justify specu- 
lation as to the cause of this correspondingly low correlation. The 
method used in making the intelligence rankings might be con- 
sidered inadequate, but in this connection it is worth mentioning 
again that the estimates of these teachers paralleled very closely 
results of the use of the Binet tests. It is true, of course, that finer 
distinctions would be necessary in ranking pupils in any given 
grade than in ranking a similar number of pupils of the same 
chronological age. 

What differences would have resulted in the defining tests had 
the words been offered for interpretation within a context is 
problematical. That the test was a fair one of ability to use the 
words would seem evident, however. 












































THE IMPROVEMENT IN HANDWRITING 


FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN 


OF 





S. MONROE GRAVES 
Wellesley College 


This study of the handwriting of feeble-minded children was 
made at the Massachusetts School for the Feeble Minded at 
Waverley. The plan of the study involved the following features: 
First, the collation of samples of each year’s handwriting by means 
of carbon copies; these copies were secured by tracing the original 
manuscripts conserved among the official records at Waverley; 
secondly, the comparison of each year’s writing with a standard 
scale—that of Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, director of the Department of 
Education of the Russell Sage Foundation; this comparison was 
made for the purpose of judging the various samples for improve- 
ment in legibility; thirdly, the observation of the samples of writing 
for indication of improved motor control, or its opposite; fourthly, 
the evaluation of the quality of each series of samples of hand- 
writing in comparison with the handwriting of normal children. 

The study was begun in April, 1913. Through the courtesy of 
Dr. Walter E. Fernald, superintendent of the institution at 
Waverly records of the school, covering several years, were made 
available for inspection and study. 

The first case taken up was that of a girl. This patient entered 
the institution in October, 1906, at twelve years of age. The 
school record of this girl at the time that she entered the school at 
Waverley is herewith given. Statements concerning her record 
during the school year ending in June, 1912, and for an inter- 
mediate year, 1907, are also given. They are direct copies of the 
official records. They show what the girl was observed to be doing 
in various phases of activity at Waverley. They also afford some 
means for estimating the amount of motor control exercised in 
work other than that of handwriting. 

Other cases observed were those pertaining to the records of 
two boys. Samples of the writing of a third boy also were taken. 
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In the last case, however, copies of the school records were not 
made. 

The records of the first case are given in some detail so as to 
show how the material collected exhibited the girl’s development. 


Case No.I. Female, Date of birth, February 21, 1894, 


Entered Waverley October I, 1906. 


Girl's Writing 
(1906) SWE hank mo Prols 


AYRES' SCALE, Sample of writing rated 50%. 


(1910) Be 
UGE any pareagy 
wer Guddal FAL Soup von | 


AYRES’ SCALE, Sample of writing r 0 4, 





deterioration in skill} 


(1912) "7) ; 
(This sample shows some 
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SCHOOL RECORD. 


Entrance test 


Date Oct. 1906 
born 


Name, Case No. 1 Age. 12 yrs. (Feb. 21, 1894) No. 


Reading, 
Articulation, 


Spelling, 
Language, 


Drawing, 


Writing, 


Letter Boxes, 
Cutting, 


Number, 


Geography, 


Time-telling, 


Reads very well in third reader. 

Good with exception of st's in wrists. 
Spells words like straight, company, piano, 
through and fails on toward, manual, etc. 


Fair English- plain- clear- coherent- some 
descriptive power. 


Some idea of plain forms. Draws a square 
and circle without model. 


Large, clear, fine. 


Good, straight, but not absolutely on line. 


Adds and subtracts to 20. Adds simple sums. 
Sub. by borrowing; knows mult. tables. 


Very little idea of physical features. 


Tells time to a minute. 


Object and Nature Study, 


Deportment, 


Remarks, 


Quiet and industrious so far. 


Giggles in a nervous, senseless way without 
real reason. Quiet and obedient and means 
well. Touch, hearing, sight, taste, and 
smell good. Good discrimination of odors. 
Knows all colors and shades. Left eye has 
a spot on the iris, reaching from the pupil 
to the eye-ball. Badly shaped head,—very 
full forehead with hornlike protuberances 
(small) sloping face, toward chin. Very 
easily flustrated. 











Reading, 


Articulation, 


Spelling, 


Language, 


Drawing, 


Writing, 


Letter Boxes, 


Cutting, 


Number, 
Geography, 


Time-telling, 


Deportment, 


Remarks, 
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SCHOOL RECORD. 


Date June, 1907 
born 


Name, Case No. 1 Age. 13 (Feb. 21, 1894) No. 


Has joined first class in History Reading. 
Reads pretty well after conquering new geo- 
graphical words: Comprehends to a consider- 
able extent. 


Good loud voice. 


Knows many words on first dozen pages of Rat. 
Speller, No. é@. 


Expresses herself clearly in good, plain 
English, often with common grammatical 
errors. Her scope of ideas is small & she 
talks of foolish, childish things. 

Learning to measure in inches. Cannot yet 
draw a strictly accurate 4 in. checkerboard, 
tho. approximates closely. Drawn and painted 
Use. Tie: 

Large bold and clear; letters not uniform 
and some tilt back, some upright, some slant 
forward, but all very plain and clear. 


Bungling on curved lines; trying to doa 
little free-hand work, difficult. 


Knows the common physical features, as hills, 
slopes, valleys, mountains, brooks, rivers, 
etc. gathered from walks on the grounds, 
from charts and stories. 


Tells time. 


Object and Nature Study, Enjoys object lessons; ideas 


increased & knowledge gained from Cabinet 
objects. 
Quiet, occupies herself; orderly. 


Still makes foolish, silly remarks and 
giggles senselessly; makes effort to overcome 
when reproved; a hydrocephalic case; good 
disposition, persevering, not easily dis- 
couraged ; tries again and again to accomplish 
a desired result after repeated failures. 
Does not see parts of things clearly; many 
struggles over the inch and 1/2 inch lines. 
If she does not understand (and she grasps 
things slowly) goes off into a little gig- 
gling fluster. 
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SCHOOL RECORD. 


Date June, 1912 
born 


Name, Case No. 1 Age. 18 yrs. (Feb. 21, 1894) No. 


Reading, 


Articulation, 
Spelling, 
Language, 
Drawing, 
Writing, 


Letter Boxes, 
Cutting, 


Number, 


Geography, 


Time-telling, 


Reads at sight almost anything, intelli- 
gently and expressively. U.S. History, 
Frye's Geog. (4th Readers). 


Normal, clear, ringing tones. 


‘Many new and difficult words from lessons ; 


enjoys definitions. 


Forceful and to the point; clearly and vig- 
orously expressed; good use of grammar when 
careful. 


Improves all the time; has learned to tone 
down color very much more; careful in detail 
& has done work requiring fine coordination. 


Writes beautifully, full, free, and bold. 
Firm and controlled, round curves most 
smoothly; all work painstaking. 


Interested greatly in Frye's Geog. and reads 
to "remember," commenting most delightfully 
and comprehendingly on the subject matter. 


Time-telling perfect. 


Object and Nature Study, 


Deportment, 


Remarks, 


The dearest girl! the most helpful, womanly, 
and dependable; such an amazing gain in 
self-respect, trustworthiness and relia- 
bility since two or three of the northwest 
girls were graduated last June. Puts every- 
thing away in perfect order. Is my right- 
hand assistant; industrious, studious, 
quiet, and responsible. 
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RESUME FROM THE Four CAsES MENTIONED ABOVE 
I. IMPROVEMENT IN LEGIBILITY 


Case No. 1 improved in legibility, as shown by comparison with Ayres’s 
scale, from 40 per cent in 1906 to 60 per cent in 1911 and 1912. A gain of 20 
per cent in six years’ time. 

Case No. 2 improved in legibility, as shown by comparison with Ayres’s 
scale, from 30 per cent in 1906 to 80 per cent in 1912. A gain of 50 per cent 
in six years’ time. 

Case No. 3 improved in legibility, as shown by comparision with Ayres’s 
scale, from 20 per cent in 1905 to 60 per cent in 1912. A gain of 4o per cent 
in seven years’ time. 

Case No. 4 improved in legibility, as shown by comparison with Ayres’s 
scale, from a poorer 50 per cent grade to a better appearing 50 per cent grade. 
The improvement is not equal to a complete step in Ayres’s scale. However, 
the test Lovers, in this case, only one year in time. 


II, IMPROVEMENT IN MOTOR CONTROL 
There is improvement in motor control which is evident in the progressive 
years for each subject observed; but even in the handwriting, showing the 
largest improvement, the hand of the child is still unsteady, and perfect letters 
are made but infrequently and show laborious effort. 
Case No. 2 shows perhaps the greatest improvement in motor control. 


III. COMPARISON WITH THE HANDWRITING OF NORMAL CHILDREN 


The scale used for grading the papers for legibility was evolved from the 
handwriting of normal children. The comparison brought out the fact that 
normal children manifest irregularities in the formation of letters, quite similar 
to those made by defective children (see especially sample No. 30 of Ayres’s 
scale). 

In some instances the quality of the writing of the feeble-minded children 
is only a little below that of the writing of normal children in the public schools, 
but it has in general taken a longer time to reach a similar grade of attainment. 


ADDITIONAL DATA 


In order to verify the conclusion relative to improvement in 
legibility, further study of the handwriting of children in the insti- 
tution at Waverley was undertaken in May, 1914. Special thanks 
are due Dr. Fernald and Miss Elizabeth Moulton, who made this 
second investigation possible by giving access to the records. 

Twenty-three cases were examined and the results obtained 
are given in Table I. 
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Rated 


TABLE I 


Date of 


Comparison | Ayres’s Scale 





¢ wp: No. 0 22 
Case No. |Date ot pe according to Second ponte i 
ere Ayres’s Scale Sample 
| Per cent 
Rien ow 1909 5° Igi4 5 
2 Ig1o 40 19i3 3 
Se shes owls IQIo 30 1913 3 
ae sis 1908 40 1913 5 
Rixchicm wise wie 1909 00 1913 5 
a eases , IOI! 50 IQI4 3 
- oe : 1906 30 1913 8 
Bue IQII 70 1914 3 
Dein wie bw IgoQ 3° IQIi4 5 
1? eee IQIO 30 1914 4 
II ees IQII 00 IQI4 3 
2 See : 1909 30 1913 4 
i: : 1909 50 Igt3 4 
isc 190g 20 1913 4 
15 i IQII 40 Igi4 3 
10 Ncicho” IgIo 30 IQ14 4 
Vpn ..| 1910 60 1914 4 
“eee ~ IQII 30 1914 3 
IQ ae IOI! 30 IQgi4 3 
RP nix : 1905 30 IQI3 7 
2I 1909 20 IQgi4 5 
22. or | Ig09Q 20 I9gt4 5 
23 IQI2 40 1914 2 


Two cases, Nos. 5 and 11, show each a loss in 


Ss 


Rated 


according to 


Per cent 
60 
60 
7O 
00 
5° 
50° 
7O 
7O 
5° 





Improvement 





Per cent 
Io 
20 
40 
20 

—= TG 


legibility of 10 


per cent. The other twenty-one cases either remain the same in 
Including the four 


quality of legibility, or show an actual gain. 
cases which remain the same in legibility, the twenty-one cases 


mentioned give the following facts: 
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20; 


MGININRY Or CARDS: 5 BOS fe Aes ee Wii. een es 21 


Average number of years from which the samples are taken 
EN AAR SCR DE 1.55 choo tars esta eas hes wreaks ate ans aie eek 
Average amount of improvement in legibility in each 


2 eer ee ROMA hikes aie ea ar ier Gy eR ARC ATE Ce RE 20 per cent 


CASE No.7. 
June, 1906. 


COMDANY cal camer 
June, 1907 
Gru 


June, 1908 


June, 1909 


Wyuth wo study, 
— At cham; 


— rom Anryhe 


Excerpts from the series of samples of case No. 7 h 
given cover a period of eight years. They are copied fr 
original records by tracing over sheets of carbon paper. 


SUMMARY 


erewith 
om the 


1. This study shows the extent to which children adjudged to 


be feeble-minded may improve in legibility of handwri 
given adequate training. 

2. Some cases do not improve at all, although they 
careful training; other cases show deterioration in the qu 
their handwriting, and in motor control. In general, a 


ting, if 


receive 
ality of 
fter an 
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average of five years of training the improvement in handwriting 
averaged 20 per cent, as judged by the Ayrés scale. 

3. In this study a standard scale for judging handwriting has 
been found to be useful in discovering comparative relations between 
degrees of quality of the legibility of handwriting. 

The study further shows that specimens of the handwriting 
of children extending over a series of consecutive years are useful 
in determining improvement in legibility of handwriting by indi- 
viduals. This fact suggests that permanent, accumulative records 
of normal children in public or private schools should also be con- 
served to show improvement in studies. 





